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THE CIRCULAR, 


Was for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Trxms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting thes 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should ve 
urn us a copy with his name and residence written upon it 
and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, aw. ¥." 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


ery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 

by tom Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
H. Tuacxer, Superintendent. 








“nee oY 
ic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
sa Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 


i d other pstterns. 
wae tS. Ex.uis, Master-workman. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


Community. 
morte Kd Newnovse, Superintendent. 


sewing-Silks: Merchants and ‘Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


holesale prices. 
* ra O. H. Miter, C. Otns, Agents. 


raveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
ee, from carefully selected stock. 


Merchants supplied. 
J. Reynoips, 


Mrs. E. et Superintendents. 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
Community. ; 
- in. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling ; Custom work done as usual at the 
ity Grist-mill 
saa ta ”  p. J. Hae, Miller. 
Job-Printing: “most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcutar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 
ini nnnne 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
Dr Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may he addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .....- PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 





FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyxs. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
eon atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 

i A 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2a and 3rd) of the 


NEIDA AgsociaTIon. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


k@ Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parte of the country. 


s@- Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 








4% Contributors to the Circular are request- 
ed to be particularly careful in making Scripture 
Quotations. As a general rule, it is better to copy 
directly from the Bible verbatim than to -quote 
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Milleriana. 


We take a couple of extracts from a chapter in 
Hugh Miller’s ‘Schools and Schoolmasters.’ The 
scene of the chapter is on the north-west coast of 
Scotland among the Highlands, where the author, 
then about twenty years old, was at work at his 
trade as a stone-cutter. The first extract is an 
entertaining description of two Highland brothers, 
one of whom was a fellow-workman with Hugh 
Miller, and one of his ‘ schoolmasters,’ for in that 
character he esteemed all of his associates who 
made any impress on his mind. The other ex- 
tract is a philosophical discursion, not without 
interest : 

HIGHLAND GENIUS. 

David Fraser I never saw; but as a hewer 
he was said considerably to excel even his 
brother John. On hearing that it had been 
remarked among a party of ‘idinburgh masons, 
that though regarded as the first of Glasgow 
stone-cutters, he would find in the eastern cap- 
ital at least his equals, he attired himself most 
uncouthly in a long-tailed coat of tartan, and 
looking to the life the untamed, untaught, 
conceited little Celt, he presented himself one 
Monday morning, armed with a letter of intro- 
duction from a Glasgow builder, before the 
foreman of an Edinburgh squad of masons en- 
gaged upon one of the finer buildings at that 
time in the course of erection. The letter speci- 
fied neither his qualifications nor his name: it 
had been written merely to secure for him the 
necessary employment, and the necessary em- 
ployment it did secure. The better workmen 
of the party were engaged, on his arrival, in 
hewing columns, each of which was deemed 
sufficient work for a week; and David was 
asked, somewhat incredulously, by the foreman, 
“if he could hew?” ‘*O yes, he thought he 
could hew.” ‘* Could he hew columns such as 
these ?”? ‘*O yes, he thought he could hew 
columns such as these.”? A mass of stone, in 
which a possible column lay hid, was aceording- 
ly placed before David, not under cover of the 
shed, which was already occupied by workmen, 
bat, agreeably to David’s own request, directly 
in front of it, where be might be seen by all, 
and where he straightway commenced a most 
extraordinary course of antics. Buttoning his 
long tartan coat fast around him, he would first 
look along the stone from ¢he one end, anon 
from the other, and then examine it in front 
and rear ; or, quitting it altogether for the time, 
he would take up his stand beside the other 
workmen, and, after looking at them with great 
attention, return and give it a few taps with 
the mallet, in a style evidently imitative of 
theirs, but monstrously a caricature. The shed 
all that day cman | with roars of laughter ; 
and the only thoroughly grave man on the 
ground was he who occasioned the mirth of all 
the others. Next morning David again but- 
toned his coat ; but he got on much better this 
day than the former ; he was less awkward and 
less idle, though not less observant than before ; 
and he succeeded ere evening in tracing, in 
workman-like fashion, afew draughts along 
the future column. He was evidently greatly 
improving. On the morning of Wednesday he 
threw off his coat ; and it was seen that, though 
by no means in a hurry, he was seriously at 
work. There were no more jokes or laughter ; 
and it was whispered in the evening that the 
strange Highlander had made astonishing pro- 
gress during the day, By the middle of Thurs- 
day he had made up for his two days’ trifling 
and was abreast of the other workmen ; before 
night he was far ahead of them ; and ere the 
evening of Friday, when they had still a full 
day’s work on each of their columns, David’s 
was completed in a style that defied criticism ; 
and, his tartan coat again buttoned around him, 
he sat resting himself beside it. The foreman 
went out and greeted him. ‘ Well,” he said, 
*“* you have beaten us all: you certainly can 
hew!” ** Yes,” said David; ‘I thought I 
could hew columns. Did the other men take 
much more than a week to learn?” “ Come, 
come, David Fraser,’’ replied the foreman ; 
‘we all guess who you are: you have had 
your joke out ; and now, I suppose, we must 
give you your week’s wages, and let you away.” 
“ Yes,” said David; ‘‘ work waits for me in 
Glasgow ; but. I just thought it might be well 
to know how you hewed on this side of the 
country.” 

John Fraser was a shrewd, sarcastic old 
man, much liked, however, by his brother 
workmen; though his severe sayings—which, 





from memory. 


never accompanied by any ill nature, were 


always tolerated inthe barrack—did both him- 
self and them oggasional harm when repeated 
outside. To men ‘who have to live for months 
together on oatmeal and salt, the difference 
between porridge with and porridge without 
milk is a very grave difference indeed, both in 
point of salutariness and comfort; and J had 
succeeded in securing, on the ordinary terms, 
ere the arrival of John, what was termed a set 
of skimmed milk from the wife of the gentle- 
man at.whose dwelling-house we were engaged 
in working. The skimmed milk was, however, 
by no means good ; it was thin, blue, and sour; 
and we received it without complaint only be- 
cause we knew that, according to the poet, it was 
“better just than want aye,” and that there 
was no other dairy in that part of the country. 
But old John was less prudent; and, taking 
the dairy-maid to task in his quiet ironical style, 
he began by expressing wonder and regret that 
a grand lady like her mistress should be unable 
to distinguish the difference between milk and 
wine. The maid indignantly denied the fact 
in toto ; her mistress, she said, did know the 
difference. Qh no, replied John; wine always 
gets better the longer it is kept, and milk al- 
ways the worse ; but your mistress, not know- 
ing the difference, keeps her milk very long, in 
order to make it better, and makes itso very bad 
in consequence that there are some days we 
ean scarce eat it atall. The dairy-maid bri- 
dled up, and, communicating the remark to 
her mistress, we were told next morning we 
might go for our milk to the next dairy, if we 
pleased, but that we would get none from her. 
And so, for four months thereafter, we had to 
do penance for the joke, on that not very luxu- 
rious viand “‘ dry porridge.”? The pleasures of 
the table had occupied but small space amid 
the very scanty enjoyments of our barrack 
even before, and they were now so considera- 
bly reduced, that I could almost have wished 
at meal-times that—like the inhabitants of the 
moon, as described by Baron Munchausen— 
I could open up a port-hole in my side, and 
lay in at once provisions enough for a fortnight ; 
but the infliction told considerably more on our 
constitutions than on our appetites; and we 
all became subject to small but very painful 
boils in the muscular parts of the body,—a 
species of disease which seems to be scarce 
less certainly attendant on the exclusive use of 
oatmeal, than sea-scurvy on the exclusive use 
of salt meat. Old John, however, though in a 
certain sense the author of our calamity, es- 
caped all censure, while a double portion fell 
to the share of the gentleman’s wife. 





LAW OF INCREASE IN ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. 


For about six weeks we had magnificent 
weather,—clear, sunny skies and calm seas; 
and J greatly enjoyed my evening rambles 
amid the hills or along the sea-shore. I was 
struck, in these walks, by the amazing abund- 
ance of the wild flowers which covered the nat- 
ural meadows and lower hill slopes,—ar abun- 
dance, as I have since eos 4 equally char- 
acteristic of both the northern and western 
islands of Scotland. The lower slopes of 
Gairloch, of western Sutherland, of Orkney, 
and of the northern Hebrides generally,— 
though for the purposes of the agriculturist, 
vegetation languishes, and wheat is never 
reared,—are by many degrees richer in wild 
flowers than the fat loamy meadows of Eng- 
land. They resemble gaudy pieces of car- 
eting, as abundant in petals as in leaves.— 
Little of the rare is to be detected in these 
meadows, save, perhaps, that in those of west- 
ern Sutherland a few Alpine plants may be 
found at a greatly lower level than elsewhere 
in Britain ; but the vast profusion of blossoms 
borne by species common to almost every other 
part of the kingdom, imparts to them an ap- 
parently novel character. We may detect, I 
am inclined to think, in this singular floral pro- 
fusion, the operation of a law not less influen- 
tial in the animal than in the vegetable world, 
which, when hardship presses upon the life of 
the individual shrub or quadruped, so as to 
threaten its vitality, renders it fruitful in be- 
half of its species. I have seen the prineiple 
strikingly exemplified in the common tobacco 
plant, when rearcd im a northern country in 
the open air. Year after year it continued to 
degenerate, and to exhibit a smaller leaf and 
shorter stem, until the suceessors of what in 
the first year of trial had been vigorous plants, 
of some three or four feet in height, had in 
the sixth or eight become mere weeds of scarce 








nerate plant bad merely borne atop a few 

orets, which produced a small quantity of ex- 
ceedingly minute seeds, the stunted weed, its 
descendant, was so thickly covered over in its 
season with its pale yellow bells, as to present 
the appearance of a nosegay ; and the seeds 

roduced were not only bulkier in the mass, 
Pat also individually of much greater size.— 
The tobacco had grown productive in propor- 
tion as it had deleabed 

Tn the common seurvy grass, too,--remark- 

able, with some other plants, for taking its place 
among both the productions of our Alpine 
heights and of ‘our sca-shores,—it will be found 
that, in proportion as its habitat proves uoge- 
nial, and its leaves and stems become dwarfish 
and thin, its little white cruciform flowers in- 
crease, till, in localities where it barely exists, 
as if on the edge of extinction, we find the en- 
tire plant forming a dense bundle of seed-ves- 
sels, each charged to the full with seed. And 
in the gay meadows of Gairloch and Orkney, 
crowded witha vegetation that approaches its 
northern limit of production, we detect what 
seems to be the same principle chronically op- 
erative ; and hence, it would seem, their extra- 
ordinary gaiety. Their richly blossoming plants 
are the poor productive Irish of the vegetable 
world ; for Doubleday seems to be quite in the 
right in holding, that the law extends to not on- 
ly the inferior animals, but to our own species 
also. The lean, ill-fed sow and rabbit rear, it 
has been long known, a greatly more numerous 
progeny than the same animals when well cared 
for and fat ; and every horse and eattle breed- 
er knows that to over-feed his animals proves 
asure mode of rendering them sterile. The 
sheep, if tolerably well pagtured, brings forth 
only a single lamb at a birth ; but if half-starv- 
ed and lean, the chances are that it may bring 
forth two ot three. And so it is also with the 
greatly higher human race. Place then in ciz- 
cumstances of degradation and hardship so ex- 
treme as almost to threaten their existence as 
individuals, and they increase, asif in behalf 
of the species, with a rapidity without prece- 
dent in circumstances of greater comfort. The 
aristocratic families of a country are continual- 
ly running out; and it requires frequent crea- 
tions to keep up the House of Lords ; whereas 
our poorer people seem increasing in more than 
the arithmetical ratio, In Syke, though fully 
two thirds of the population emigrated early in the 
latter half of the last century, a single genera- 
tion had scarce passed ere the gap was com- 
pletely filled ; and miserable Ireland, as it ex- 
isted ere the famine, would have been of itself 
sufficient, had the human family no other breed- 
ing-place, to people in a few ages the world. 
Here, too, in close neighborhood with the flow- 
er-covered meadows, were there miserable cot- 
tages that were swarming with children,—cot- 
tages in which, for nearly the half of every 
twelvemonth, the cereals were unknown as 
food, and whose over-toiled female inmates did 
all the domestic work, and more than one half 
the work of the little fields outside. 
It is always interesting to observe how the deep- 
est facts in nature, as well as the profoundest re- 
searches in history and the shrewdest human wis- 
dom, confirm and illustrate Bible facts and philos- 
ophy. In the announccement of the curse in Gen. 
3., hardship and poverty is combined with multi- 
plied propagation just as we find them combined 
in Hugh Miller’s philosophical observations. 





Sit Upright. 
‘Sit upright! sit upright, my son!’ said a 
lady to her son George, who had formed a 
wretched habit of bending whenever he sat 
down to read. His mother had told him that 


he eould not breathe right unless he sat up- 
‘right. 


But it was no use ; bend over he would, 
in spite of all his mother could say. 

‘Sit upright, Master George !’ cried his teach- 
er, as George bent over his copy-book at 
school. ‘If you don’t sit upright like Master 
Charles, you will ruin your health and pos- 
sibly die of consumptiun.’ 

“This startled Master George. He did not 
want to die, and felt alarmed. So after school 
he said to his teacher, ‘ Please, sir, explain to 
me how bending over when I sit cam cause me 
to have the consumption.” 

‘ That I will, George,’ replied his teacher, 
with a cordial smile. ‘ There is an element in 


the air called oxygen, which is necessary to 
make your blood circulate, and to help it to 
purify itself by throwing off what is called its 





as many inches. But while the as yet unde- 


carbon. When you stoop yougeannot take in 
a sufficient quantity of air to accomplish these 





purposes; hence the blood remains bad, and 
the air-cells in your lungs become irritated. — 
Presently the lungs inflame. The cough comes 
on. Next, the lungs uleerate, and then you 
die. Give the lungs room to inspire a plenty 
of fresh air, and you will'fot be imjured by 
study. Do you understand the matter now, 
George ?” 

‘I think I do, sir, and I will try to sit up- 
right hereafter,’ said George. 

George was right in this resolution. Will 
all the boys and girls who read my Magazine 
imitate him? They will, I know, if they wish 
to lise healthy lives. Make it your motto, 
therefore, my little reader, to sit upright, 
whether you sit to eat, to sew, to read, or to 
converse. Now don’t forget it. You must sit 
upright.— Forester’s Mag. » 





Aimbing after a Crow’s Nest. 
A book of 270 pages on ‘Laughing’ has been 
recently published by a German author, from 
which the following story is taken: 


A medical neighbor tells the following : 
While on a.pic.nic excursion with a party of 
young people, discerning a crow’s nest on » 
rocky precipice, they started in great glee to 
see who would reach it first. 
greater than their prudence, some lost their 
holds, and were soon rolling and tumbling down 
the hill-side, bonnets smashed, clothes torn, 
postures ridiculous, &c.; but no one hurt, 
Then commenced a scene of the most :violeat 
and long-continued laughter, and which, bei 
all young people well acquainted with eac 
other, and in the woods, they indulged to a 
perfect surfeit. They roared out with merry 
peal on peal of spontaneous laughter ; they ex- 
pressed it by hooting and hallooing when. ordi- 
nary laughter became insufficient. to express the 
merriment they felt at their own ridieulous 
situations and thoge.of their mates; and kept 
it up till gl! were sated and exhausted. And 
ever afterwards the:bare mention of the crow’s- 
nest scene, occasioned renewed and .irrepressi- 
ble laughter. 

Years after one of their number, fell sick, be- 
came so low that she coukd not.speak, and was 
about breathiag her last. Our informant called 
to see her, gave his. name, and tried¢o make him- 
self recognized ; but failed, till he mentioned 
the crow’s nest, at which she recognized him, and 
began to laugh, and continued every little while. 
renewing it, and from that time began to mend, 
recovered, and still lives amemento of the laugh- 
cure. 





Agricultural Items. 
BEECH-TREE HEDGES. 

The Beech-Tree is recommended for Hedges, 
particularly in the more Northern States, 
where it isa native ef the soil. In a book 
recently published it is thus mentioned: “ Ver 
solid and elegant becgee may be made with 
young beeches placed seven or eight inches 
apart, and bent in opposite directions, so as 
to cross each other and form a trellis, with 
apertures five or six inches in diameter. . During 
the first ycar they are bound with ozier at the 
point of intersection, where they finally become 
grafted, and grow together. As beech does 
not suffer in pruning, and sprouts less luxuriant- 
ly than most other trees, it is well adapted for 
hedges. The red beech is reared without any 
difficulty from the seed; it grows rapidly, and 
if the soil is in good order, a handsome and 
sufficient hedge may be produced in five or six 
years.” 

THE BLACK RASPBERRY. 
A Mr. Sibley of Wilson, N. Y., writes to 


the Rural New- Yorker: ‘I have often won- 
dered why farmers do not cultivate a greater 
variety of fruits in their gardens. In addition to 
what is generally cultivated, I would mention 
the black raspberry—a small fruit, well known 
in most parts of the United States. It grows 
wild by the sides of fences, —_ of forests, &c., 
but common as it is, and delicious as is the 
fruit, but few think ef cultivating it. H. Perry, 
of Porter, has a fine lot of twenty-five or thirty 
bushes, which for the past three seasons have 
yielded a good supply for his own table, some 
for his friends and neighbors, and also some to 
dry for future use, and richly paying for the little 
trouble they cost. He took them from the 
forest and other places, in the fall of the year, 
and planted them in his garden. This, any one 
will see, is attended with no expense and very 
little trouble. It may be done in the spring. 
They may be set along the sides of fences,” as 
this situation appears to be. the most natural 
for them. Give the black raspberry. a trial, 
and you will not regret it.” 


THE WHITE BLACKBERRY. 


The white blackberry is a most vigorous grow- 
er, often attaining a height of ten feet. It is 
amuch more prolific bearer than the common 


Their haste being} 
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other, there being generally not more than the 
distance of two inches between them, and each 
bud having two spurs instead of one, as is the 
ease with the latter. The berries are of large 
size, amber colored, and ing a flavor re- 
markably rich and sweet. There is no difficul- 
ty whatever attending its cultivation ; all that 
is essentially requisite being a rich, light and 
moderately warm soil, and copious and sustain- 
ed supply of forest leaves and scrapings. A com- 
post formed of these, with a small quantity of 
gypsum, and frequent hoeings to lighten the 
soil, and prevent the radiation and growth of 
weeds, will almost invariably secure success in 
the cultivation of this valuable fruit. The or- 
iginal cultivator of this fruit in this country is 
Mr. J. S: Needham, of Danvers, Massachu- 
setts. The white blackberry and black rasp - 

berry are both valuable fruits, and should have 
a place in every fruit and kitchen-garden in the 
land.—N. E. Farmer. 
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Death of the Emperor Nicholas. 

This unexpected event brings forcibly to mind 
the fact, (not generally commented upon,) that 
Jesus Curist, a8 Sovereign of the world, holds in 
his invisible hand the threads of all events, and is 
able.to change at any moment the whole aspect of 
things. The kings, princes, and potentates of this 
world are to him only as so many pieces on the 
great chess-board, which he as Master Player moves 
as he chooses. He knows the end from the begin- 
ning of the game now playing in the East, and has 
pre-determined its fina] result. He, in fact, over- 
rules every move that is made—causing first one 
party to make a successful move, and then perhaps 
as great a blunder: and vice versa. Now Russia 
loses her best piece, and the opposing party re- 
joices:in the prospect, but to-morrow the whole face 
of things may be changed in favor of Russia. Nei- 
ther party can with certainty declare what a day 
may bring forth. Every thing depends on the pur- 
pose and pleasure of Him who controls the prog- 
ness of the game, and who will eventually termin- 
ate it so as to glorify, neither Russia, England 
France, or Turkey, but himself. These nations 
who are seeking glory and advancement by:the 
present war are really but so many pieces, moved 
hither and thither to accomplish the objects of the 
rightful Sovereign of the world. With this view, 
we can watch the great events now transpiring 
without fear or anxiety, but with confidence that 
all things will be over-ruled for good, and redound 
to the glory of God. 














Can’t Let it Alone. 
We notice that it is becoming increasingly com- 
mon for the fashionable and conservative periodi- 
cals, like Harper’s and Putnam’s Magazines, to go 
out of their way to take a shot at Socialism or 
Communism. There is rarely an issue now-a-days 
without something of this kind. What is the 
meaning of it? Is not Socialism dead and bugied 
long ago? And have not the jeading clerical and 
editorial champions of society as it is, comforted 
themselves with the assurance that Communism 
was put down where its ghost would never trouble 
them again? There must be some singular ,at- 
traction in the sport, that leads them to charge 
over and over again upon a ‘starveling field-mouse, 
as acertain popular essayist once designated this 
Community. Pray, gentlemen, if you will follow 
such small game, you should begin to give the 
world some adequate reason for it, or it will be 
thought that you have an instinctive presentiment 
of something more formidable in its future growth 
than you are willing to acknowledge. } 





Newspaper Truthfulness. 


The following item, clipped from the Phreno- 
logical Journal, is a pretty fair specimen of the 
ridiculous reports concerning our Associated 
Communities that occasionally get into the papers: 
Communists.—There is an association of ‘Com- 
munists,’ or ‘ Perfectionists,’ at Wallingford, Con- 
necticut, about twenty males and females, all liv- 
ing under one roof. The men wear old-fashioned 
coats and corduroy trousers, and the women 
dress in ‘bloomers.’ Their religious belief seems 
to be a compound of Millerism, Free-Loveism, and 
Mormonism. The leader is Henry Allen, formerly 
of New Haven, and a graduate of D th 
College. it 
This scrap has the lineaments of a. shallow 
letter published last autumn in a New Haven 
paper, (from which we presume it was condensed, ) 
and written by a person who visited the Walling- 
ford Commune and was politely treated. 

Now the Journal has been for a long time one 





variety or field blackberry, the buds being set 
on the stalks in the immediate vicinity of each 
e 


of our exchanges, and has had the means for a 


better knowledge of us. Query. Is this an aver- 
age specimen of the Journal’s reliability in philo- 
sophical and scientific matters also ? 





A Doubtful Compliment, 


The last Phrenological Journal presents a like- 
ness and phrenological sketch of Miss Florence 
Nightingale, and the writer in an extravagant ef- 
fusion gives her head the premium overall fe- 
male heads that it has ever been his privilege to 
scan. We are particularly struck with the con- 
cluding paragraph, which for the sake of a remark 
we quote: 

That she is as pure as an Angel—as virtuous a8 
Phebe—as chaste as Diana—and immaculate of 
every thing sensual, her Phrenology clearly indi- 
cates: and those who accuse her of any such motives, 
only proclaim their own sensuality. That religion- 
ists should accuse such a woman of sectarian motives, 
is the most convincing proof of their own infidelity 
of every thing virtuous and good. Her affections, 
also, seem very large, by the head from the ear 
backward, whilst Amativeness is small. Phreno- 
logically speaking, she is too perfect a woman for 
this earth, unless she can be engaged in alleviating 
human sufferings. 

We have no doubt that Miss N. is a fine char- 
acter, but we despise the sentiment implied in the 
above, that Amativeness is characteristic of the 


sensual and not of the angelic nature. 








Stoves and Bad Air. 


We have noticed occasional statements in the 
newspapers, representing that stoves and hot-air 
furnaces have a very injurious effect upon the at- 
mosphere of houses by burning the oxygen and 
drying the moisture from the air in contact with 
their surfaces. We do not exactly understand 
the sapiency of this philosophy, and would call 
for an airing of the subject. What is the com- 
position of air? Oxygen, Nitrogen and Carbon.— 
Neither of these elements can be destroyed ex- 
cept by entering into combination with some 
other substance, and so being separated from the 
others. This is done in combustion; in the stove 
for instance, the oxygen of the air combines 
with the carbon of the wood or coal, forming car- 
bonic acid, thus destroying a portion of the sur- 
rounding air. The same process takes place in 
breathing. But in the contact of air with heated 
surfaces of stoves and furnaces, such action must 
be very limited. Iron can only destroy or burn 
up oxygen by oxidation. But, except in case the 
iron is heated to a red heat, the amount of oxy- 
gen taken up in this way must be hardly percep- 
tible, else the iron itself would soon be consumed. 

The main effect which stoves and furnaces have 
upon the air is to rarefy it, not to destroy the 
relative proportions of its elements. If houses 
are to be warmed atigll the air must be rarefied. 
Furnaces and stoves are no more culpable in this 
respect than old fashioned fire places. Every 
method of heating air rarefies it. The danger to 
be guarded against is in heating the air of houses 
too hot, and thus making it too thin to contain oxy- 
gen enough to answer the demands of life in carry_ 
ing on the bodily functions. But itis hardly fair to 
charge the consequences of bad air on stoves and 
furnaces, when its real cause is in the want of 
ventilation and the effeminacy which shivers 
and cringes at every contact with the pure, heay- 
en-prepared air of winter. 

The idea of drying up air is simply absurd.— 
We dry clothes and other things, by driving the 
moisture into the air, and if we attempt to dry 
the air the moisture must be driven from it in to 
some place where there is no air. Where will it 
go? Into the spiritual world? If a portion of 
air should be confined in an air-tight vessel, that 
would not oxydize, no possible degree of heat 
would lessen the quantity of moisture in it. The 
moisture may be driven from one part of the at- 


_. {mosphere inte another, and this is the only doc- 


trine of drying air which we can understand: but 
this doctrine has no proper application to air 
heated by a stove or furnace, for if the air in im- 
mediate contact with the heated iron is thus 
dried, the air further off must be just as much 
moistened, so that the body of air in the room or 
passing through the furnace, is not dried at all 
on the whole. 

We are glad to see the subject of ventilation 
agitated, and shall do what we can to enlighten 
ourselves and others in regard to it, but to begin 
with let things be called by their right names. 





—Among the most startling wonders in 
connection with electricity is the announcement 
that M. Bonelli, of Turin, has invented a new 
electric telegraph, by which trains in motion on a 
railway are enabled to communicate with each 
other at all rates of velocity, and, at the same 
time, with the telegraphic stations on the line; 





while the latter are, at the same time, able to 


communicate with the trains. It 1s added that 
M. Bonelli is in possession of a system of tele. 
graphic communication by which wires are en- 
tirely dispensed with. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE CRIMEA. 

By the arrival of the Baltic, April 6th, we have 
news up to the 20th March. Affairs in the Crimea 
stand much the same. The Allies propose to 
make an attack upon Sebastopol, ina few days, by 
bombardment and assault. By way of testing the 
feasibility of their plan, a detachment of French 
made a night attack onone of the Russian redoubts, 
They succeeded in carrying it, but were soon driy- 
en out again by the fire of the surrounding forts. 
and eventually retreated with a loss of 500 killed 
—many of whom were officers. Rather expensive 
experiments these! 

A ‘flying squadron’ of 7 ships of war, with 214 
guns, has sailed from Spithead for the Baltic, in 
advance of the British Fleet. 

EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

A Bill has been introduced into Parliament by 
Sir John Pakington for a reform of the educa- 
tional system in England. Statistics show a la- 
mentable deficiency in the present arrangements 
there. Sir John stated “ that in respect to public 
education England is almost at the bottom of the 
scale—Russia, Spain and Italy only being lower 
that out of the entire number of children be- 
tween five and fifteen years in England, forty-two 
per cent are at school, twelve per cent at work, 
and forty-six per cent neither at school nor at 
work. He also mentioned a fact which seems re- 
ally incredible, viz: That nearly eight hundred 
schoolmasters or mistresses in England were un- 
able to write their own names, and that at the 
ttaking of the census, they signed their. returns 
with a mark!” In contrast to this Sir John 
mentions with deserved encomium the school sys- 
em of America. 





CUBA. 

A formidable fillibustering expedition is said to 
be already organized against Cuba, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Quitman. They have not been much 
checked by the recent exposure of their proceed- 
ings, nor by the severity with which Gen. Concha 
is punishing their accomplices in Cuba. The expe- 
dition, which embraces in its number several offi- 
cers of the American Army, and is well supplied 
with arms and ammunition, is expected to sail from 
New Orleans in a few days. 

UTAH. 

The eastern mail, which arrived at Salt Lake 
City Feb. 6, brought intelligence of the appoint- 
ment of Col. Steptoe as Govenor of the Terri tory, 
instead of Brigham Young; and of Harris as Sec- 
retary, instead of A. W. Babbitt, and some other 
changes. The news tuok the Mormons by sur- 
prise, but it was thought no open opposition 
would be exhibited. A collision had taken place 
in Salt Lake City between the U. S. soldiers and 


a number of the citizens. The affair commenced , 


in a drinking-house, and terminated in an order 
from the authorities forbidding the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors in the city. No lives were lost, though 
several persons were severely wounded on bo 


sides. r 
CINCINNATI ELECTION RIOTS. 


The elections in Cincinnati have been made the - 


occasions of bloody riots. A fight took place on 
the 2d of April between the American and Ger- 
man parties m which firearms were freely used, 
and ten or twelve persons killed. On the 5th the 
house of a German named Knight was assaulted, 
and the family driven from it, and another Ger- 
man was killed. The Mayor and police force did 
not interfere till the 6th. 
THE MAINE LAW IN NEW YORK. 

The Prohibitory Liquor Bill has at length 
passed both houses of the Legislature, received 
the Governor’s signature, and become a Law. 





ITEMS. 


—Theodore Parker describing a happy 
man, says his life is a perpetual ‘trap to catcha 
sunbeam,’ and it always ‘ springs,’ and takes it in. 

—The wheat fields throughout the 
Northwest are said to be in a very promising con- 
dition. Nothing is said about the plant being 
winter-killed in any quarter. 


—The work of laying down a Trans- 
atlantic telegraph is being pressed forward with 
energy. The necessary capital is already subscrib- 
ed, and the projectors entertain no doubt of suc- 
cess, They expect to have the line completed, and 
instantaneous communication opened between New 
York and London, as soon as the fall of 1858. 





—The news of the death of the En- 
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’ silence, and ‘Hugh Miller’ has the floor. 








peror Paul in 1801 was twenty-one days in get_ 
ting to London. That of the late Emperor Nicho. 
Jas four hours and a quarter at the utmost, accor- 
ding to Lord Clarendon’s statement in the House 
of Lords of the time it had been received at the 
Foreign office. 

—Jenny Lind has returned to the 
stage again for a time, having in view to raise a 
fund for the endowment of a hospital in Stock- 
holm. She is giving concerts in Holland. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Thursday, April 5.—Deacon R. of S., Mass., 
is stopping with us a day or two. His principal 
object in visiting us is to induce his brother, who 
is a member of this Commune, to return to N. E. 
and make his home with his relatives. His offers 
were liberal and tempting according to worldly 
views; but his brother declined accepting them— 
preferring the opportunities of improvement in 
the Association with its reproach, to the stere- 
otyped respectability of this world. Deacon R. 
courteously refrained from pressing his object, 
when he found that his brother was firm and con- 
cientious as ever in his choice of Christian Com- 
munism.——Mr. Cragin and five others, the re- 
maining members of the Newark family, arrived 
about noon from Brooklyn. The evening meeting 
was principally occupied with a report from Mr. 
C. of the winding up of the Newark financial 
affairs. It was deemed very satisfactory as a 
whole. Providence smiled on their efforts to close 
their business, pay their debts, and come away 
with a well-earned character for integrity and 
uprightness. 

Friday, April 6.—Deacon R. left this morning, 
expressing his thanks for the hospitality he re- 
ceived from the Community.——The coal-pit, 
which some of our experienced woodsmen have 
been making, was seton fire to-day. It isnear the 
shops, in a sunny spot sheltered from the wind, 
and women and girls found it pleasant out-door 
employment to help pile up the wood, and fill up the 
spaces between the logs with little sticks.——In 
the evening the Horticultural department was 
offered for criticism. That business was generally 
thought to be too much set apart by itself—not 
communized as the trap business had been. Mr. 
N., as chief of the latter business, was commended 
for the manner in which he had taken in a com- 
pany of ‘ barbarians’ as it were—men, women, and 
even children, into his shop, and patiently taught 
and encouraged them—till now it is fairly a 
Community trade. The Horticultural department 
needs popularizing in the same way.—At 11 
this evening Mr. K. started on a journey to 
Northern Vermont. The object of the journey 
was discussed during the meeting, and it being 
decided that it was best he should go, in about 
two hours he was on his way to the Depot. The 
great advantage of Communism over ordinary 
isolated hfe is always apparent when any such 
move requiring promptitude and freedom of ac- 
tion is to be made. 

Saturday, April 7.—As soon as our people get 
fairly to work in the after-dinner bee, a voice in 
the corner rising above the general hum of con- 
versation, calls out, ‘Hugh Miller!’ and then an- 
other and another calls until there is a general 
As 
he proceeds with his story we are astonished at 
the quiet revelations he makes of the misera- 
ble, comfortless condition of the laboring class- 
es in Scotland. He does net write as if he 
was describing any thing new or very grievous; 
yet to our American notions, the life he lived 
while at his trade of a stone-cutter, was more 
deplorably destitute of physical comfort than that 
of the majority of American slaves. During the 
working season, he and his brother workmen were 
lodged and fed in some filthy cow-house or bro- 
ken-down hovel, without windows, floor, or furni- 
ture, except a rough slab bedstead, a bundle of 
straw and blanket for bed, a stool or two and 
& porridge-pot. Here they cooked for themselves 
their oatmeal porridge or cake, sometimes without 
salt, and afew times with some poor skimmed 
milk. Kind relations and social fellowship be- 
tween the employer and his laborers seemed less 
common or to be expected than between south- 
ern masters and their slaves. Hugh Miller how- 
ever was very little dependent on circumstances 
for happiness; he had a world of his own in the 
study of nature and books that no hardship or 
privation could prevent his enjoying.——A check 
from our Milwaukie correspondent informs us 
that the box of traps forwarded to him a few 
weeks since has safely arrived———C. who reads 
the various newspapers we receive, and skims the 
cream for our evening entertainment, surprised us 
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extract from our Oneida Journal. It was the re- 
port headed ‘Krinnopathy’ and a few paragraphs 
relating to the system of criticism—‘Fault-finding* 
the Post has it—instituted among our children. 

Sunday, April 8.—In conversation this evening 
an interesting paradox was broughtout. We find 
that Christ in his last talk with his disciples rep- 
resents the Holy Spirit as a critic which shall 
convince the world of sin, righteousness and judg- 
ment, and at the same time he calls it the Com- 
forter. It is botha spirit of criticism and a spir- 
it of consolation. A critic is sometimes thought 
of as a tormentor; but the spirit of absolute 
truth—that spirit which pierceth to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and lays bare the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, is not a tor- 
menter but a comforter. The two ideas should 
be put together in our minds, and we should be- 
lieve that the searching spirit, the spirit of perfect 
honesty, is the one to give us comfort.——Sunday 
has become a good wholesome week-day with us. 
We should not know it from the other six, except 
as our gearing connects with the world’s at cer- 
tain points. We are just as likely to ask ‘what 
day is it?’ as when we have lost our reckoning on 
Saturday or any other day. Persons find them- 
selves in a curious state of forgetfulness, when 
they ask for instance, ‘ what came in the mail to- 
day ?’ and some one more thoughtful answers ‘we 
get no mail Sundays:’ or perhaps they wonder 
what D. is here for, and have to be reminded 
that it is his periodical Sunday visit. A devout 
brother, who formerly for many years occupied 
the pulpit on Sundays, says that he finds a spe- 
cial unction accompanying labor on this day, as 
though God intended to express his favor of our 
sincerity in abandoning a form rendered useless 
to us. 

Monday, April 9.—The weather is cold, and 
cloudy ; Spring encroaches but slowly, though sure- 
ly, upon Old Winter’s domain. Work is still most- 
ly confined within doors, except occasional prepara- 
tions for the general out-door campaign which we 
anticipate when spring fairly opens. The time- 
honored observance of house-cleaning is prosecuted 
with much spirit just now, as the unfavorable 
weather outdoors gives extra help within. A 
member received a call from a former fellow 
student at Oberlin—now a minister in the west- 
ern part of the State. , 

Tuesday, April 10.—Finished reading ‘Es- 
dras.’ We have exercised all proper candor and 
patience in reading it, but are compelled to join 
the general verdict that it is mostly ‘poor stuff,’ 
especially the last part. 





Corres pOndence. 


Wallingford Commune, April 4, 1855. 

Dear ——-: I wish to relate to you a little of 
my experience, past and present. I had but 
small opportunity for education after I was four- 
teen years old, as it was necessary I should work 
to earn my own living. This was a source of tri- 
al to me, as I had many heart-longings for a bet- 
ter education, and at times was tempted to quarrel 
with my circumstances. After I became engaged 
to be married, one of my happiest dreams for the 
future was that of a cozy evening fireside and 
books; and loving companionship in study. And 
as E. had had better advantages for an education 
than I, the prospect of receiving instruction from 
him was very pleasant. But the reality fell far 
short of my ideal—not for the want of love be- 
tween us, ( for I am inclined to think we had more 
than the generality of married people,) but there 
were many obstructions which I had not taken 
into account. The cares of a family soon came on 
—the time E. had to spare from physical labor 
was mostly spent in attending to his accounts, 
making plans, &c., and withal the fatigue resulting 
from the daily labor and routine of an isolated 
household took away the appetite , to a great ex- 
tent, for anytbing which required much exercise 
of the mind. All that remained was to stifle my 
aspirations for intellectual culture, and school 
myself to be contented with my lot. Then too in 
regard to labor—how many times I wished that 
I could accompany E. to the shop with my sewing, 
a thing which then seemed too impracticable for 
execution—and it did not once occur to me that 
I could take apart in the same work that he was 
engaged in. 
These remembrances have been much in my 
mind of late, in contrast with my present circum: 
stances, and I am led anew to thank God for the 
blessings of Communism. By forsaking all for 
Christ, he has responded to my desires a hun- 
dred-fold. He has carried both E. and myself 
through a process of discipline that has purged us 





by gravely reading from the N. Y. Evening Post an 


from idolatry and the marriage claim ; so that we 


do not feel dependent on each other for happiness: 
but find it secured to us by union with Christ. 
And now when the public interest calls for a per- 
sonal separation, we feel no loss, the interior uni- 
ty suffers no disturbance, but is indeed often 
strengthened by it. In this state of spirit we en- 
joy and appreciate our meetings as a gift to us 
from God. Thus I have enjoyed the pleasure of 
E.’s society the past winter. I have felt that I 
was realizing my girlish dreams in working with 
him and studying with him more than ever be- 
fore. We have worked together in the house and 
out of doors, in the shops, &c. And then the 
hour spent together every evening in the study of 
Greek, has been doubly delightful. In one re- 
spect, it is true, the reality is very different from 
what in my imaginations I had any conception of. 
In my small-heartedness, I dreamed only for two, 
but in the community school of Christ my heart 
has been enlarged, and now my hopes and aspira- 
tions are for the whole family of God. And I 
find that community life—a great family of broth- 
ers and sisters, as we are—is just what suits and 
satisfies the heart, though so opposite from what 
I imagined would do it. Thus, I think God has 
shown me on a large scale that he knows far 
better than I what will make me happy, and the 
desire to seek happiness in an individual, isolated 
way, is all taken away from me. To him be the 
glory. S. C. H. 


West Goshen, Conn., April 1. 

I have spent the last week very pleasantly, 
traveling in my own native State. I find through 
some townships very able farmers and good farms. 
We went north as faras Farmington, through what 
is both a farming and manufacturing district. We 
then turned west and followed the Farmington 
river through the valley four miles, to Unionville, 
a manufacturing village. Here ‘hooks and eyes’ 
are the most prominent article of manufacture; 
they are sent for miles around to families to sew 
on to cards, for which the pay is two and a half 
cents for a dozen cards: children engage in this 
mostly. We then went five miles to Collinsville. 
The valley here is just wide enough for the river, 
railroad, and a common road. Theroar of waters 
as they tumbled over the rocks in their hurried 
course, the rattle of the cars and ‘he carriages 
that were passing, gave a liveliness to the place. 
Collinsville is noted for its great manufactory of 
axes and edge tools. I was told that four hundred 
men find employment in this business, and they 
finish eleven or twelve hundred axes per day.— 
The hard times have not affected them as they 
have most manufactoring villages. We then went 
to Winsted in the same valley. Thus far we 
found dry, pleasant walking. We then turned our 
course over the hill to this place, where the 
celebrated Goshen cheese is made. We have 
arisen from the valley about one thousand feet ; 
here are snow banks three and four feet deep— 
quite a change, but we enjoy it much. They are 
not all Christians that live in Conn.: though I 
used to think when a boy, that asa whole we 
were better than most other States, 1 confess I 
now have some misgivings about it. One thing 
that trices me much, if not most, is the want of 
family government—the manner in which children 
arte allowed to have theirown way. Parents here 
as elsewhere need very much indeed to be often 
reminded of Solomon's saying, ‘ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’ I think they have de- 
parted from the simplicity and meekness that ex- 
isted as long ago as [can remember. ek. 1. H. 


Manlius, N. Y., April 3, 1855. 
Since my return to Manlius this time, I have 
spent most of my leisure moments in reading 
the Bible and the Home-Talks and in meditation. 
By this course, and giving myself to Christ in the 
spirit of receptivity, I have found my heart com- 
forted, and growing in union and sympathy with 
the truth of the gospel, and in the belief of the 
feasibility of Bible Communism. I wish to ex- 
press my thankfulness for the privilege I had of 
living in the Community as long as I did, and 
for the lessons of faith and trust in God I learned 
while there, and especially for the advancement 
I have made in overcoming the spirit of timidity 
and effeminacy. My heart overflows with grati- 
tude at every remembrance of the benefits I re- 
ceived in Community life. Iam growing more 
and more in love with the principle of eriticism. 
MT see that it is absolutely necessary, in the pres- 
ent state of things, to preserve g¢cod order and 
harmony and production of faith and union with 
God. There isa charm in the prospect of being 
cured of every fault, and of being prepared for 
enjoyment and fellowship with Christ and the 





saints in hght. L. W. W. 
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§fome Paragraphs. 
Seed for the Resurrection. 


“We must all appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ, that every une may receive the things 
done in his body, according w that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.”—2 Cor. 5; 10. 


Although we profess to stand on the 
plain of eternity, and to have entered up- 
on a never-ending course of improvement, 
still we know there is foundation in Scrip- 
ture for the idea that what we do in this 
body, beforethe resurrection change, is 
of peculiar importance, affecting in a very 
essential mamner our eternal destiny.—— 
The import of Scripture plainly is, that 
at the end of this period of existence— 
this mortal probation, as it is called—we 
shall be judged and receive a reward 
agreeing with our works. We have heard 
the idea suggested, and it comes up to us 
with interest from time to time, that the 
resurrection body which we shall receive, 
and which will be developed in some sense 
from our natural body, will correspond in 
its qualities more or less to our natural 
body ; and so in proportion as we have 
cultivated and improved the passions and 
susceptibilities of the natural will be the 
perfection of the spiritual, All that we 
do in this body is done for our invisible 
boly. It is certain that our course of life 
is all the time improving or else deterior- 
ating the tastes and capabilities that seem 
to attach to our animal frame. Our senses 
are being refined, our passions organized, 
our power of enjoyment increased, or the 
contrary process is going on. Nowif what 
we treasure of improvement in this body is 
to be reproduced in our resurrection body, 
the words of the above text will be strict- 
ly fulfilled—‘ that every one may receive 
of the things done in his body.’~ The 
more perfect in its qualities any particu- 
lar specimen of fruit is, the more valuable 
it is for seed ; so supposing we expect to 
fall into the ground and die, still there is 
every motive to store in this organization 
all the wealth of good qualities possible, 


for all will appear in the resurrection. 
; H. 





Pan 








Unseen Processes, 

The believer is often tempted to think 
that he is making no progress in the Di- 
vine life, because he sees no visible mir- 
aculous power at work, perceptibly mould- 
ing him into the image of the heavenly. 
He feels, perhaps, that his aspirations for 
holiness and his prayers to be delivered 
from evil and the many temptations that 
beset him are not realized. But often- 
times the processes are too deep for him, 
because he fails to discover with the eye of 
faith that He who has begun a good work 
will surely finish it. 

The husbandman commits the seed, 
often of the smallest and most delicate 
kind, to the cold ground where it remains 
buried, lost as it were, under the thick 
covering ofearth. But he is not discour- 
aged—he surrounds it with suitable con- 
ditions, and ‘hath long patience.’ The un- 
seen process goes on, steadily and silently, 
and the tiny seed ere you are aware has 
burst its barrier of thick mold and stands 
before you a beautiful plant, with noth- 
ing to do but to grow, under the smiles of 
the sun, or the criticism of a pelting 
shower, which bends it to the ground on- 
ly to rise more hardy and vigorous than 
before. So with all those who have con- 
fessed Christ, and opened their hearts to 
the seed sown by the great Husbandman. 
If they do not realize it, still they have 





received the germ of @ll goodness and 
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beauty in their inner life, and the trans-[with God would be as sudden and as pal- 
forming work has begun, which will not}pable as it was in the case of Saul of Tar- 
end until they are presented faultless}sus. Hence, the great burden of my heart 
before God. Christ's life in the spirit | was more to obtain the antecedent of con- 
is like the leaven which the woman| version than conversion itself. I had not 
hid in three measures of meal till all|at this time the first glimmer of light in 
respect to faith, and was often tempted 
to feel angry with God for making the 
True Spirituality and its Counterfelts: _ terms of salvation so hard and intricate, 
. Thus I continued many weeks. 
seany Giffireat ways. They may, like the associates one after sictbbe professed to 
have received the new birth, and 1 was 
left to struggle almost alone. About this 
time my husband was absent from home 
a week or more on business, and I re- 
solved to pass the time of his absence in 
prayer and fasting from labor, as a means 
of increased earnestness, hoping in this 
way to secure salvation and obtain rest, 
In conversation with a minister a few 
: days previously, he told me that if I 
believers must be regarded as our models ante i” i ‘ 7 ag ag + ge 
though he did not give me any clue to 
‘ the way of obtaining it, yet his talk had 
ty ion hk Cuusis and Seaventy the unt effect to ne Ma thoughts into 
After my husband left, 
hie I shut myself up in a retired part of the 
spiritual—men of God that had overcome neni fie Pie ee d might Lys dteects 
ed from the subject that lay nearest my 
heart; ‘by external objects, and gave my- 
self up wholly to the matter of ‘ working 
out my own salvation,’ I knew not 
how. But I grew weary of my confine- 
ment—not a ray of hope gleamed upon 
esolate pathway: I became convinced 
na “ ene os Seer ghest a her: i Penman help myself ; and would 
ge ae A ar oad, “| God vouchsafe to help me ? Idared not 
Improvement the Key to Heavenly Fellowship. hope that he would. 
Just then a friend from a neighboring 
future time to walk openly with God,|town called to see me, and in the course 
the angels and the Primitive Church—| of his conversation he remarked that faith 
that the veil is to be taken away which | is the gift of God. This assurance was 
separates this world from the invisible,|]jke balm to my sinking spirit, and my 
so that the two will become one,—we| faith fastened and took hold on Christ. 
question ourselves as to the mode and/{ gladly accepted of the help he proffered 
prospects of so glorious an accomplish-| me, and found rest. 
ment, We know that the two worlds, in| Christ accepted me then as his pupil, 
their present degrees of civilization, are|though I was for many years a prey to 
as far apart in many respects as it is pos-| condemnation. 


was leavened. H. Cc. N. 





Persons may spiritualize themselves in 


Millerites, for instance, take on a form of 
spirituality through the influence of fear. 
Or they may, like the Rappers, become 
spiritual by communicating with their 
dead relatives or with other Hadean char- 
acters. Or they may resort for spiritual- 
ity to the monkish system of asceticism. 
Yet it is evident that none of these meth- 
ods can make a person spiritual in the 
highest and best sense. The Primitive 


in this respect ; and how did they become 
spiritual ? The answer must be, By seek- 


truth. This was the one object that ani- 
mated their hearts, and made them truly 


the world, the flesh and the devil. And 
no other means secures the same end.— 
Neither the spirituality that comes as the 
result of fear, nor the mysticism of Hades, 
nor the ghostliness of ascetism, can really 
overcome the world and make man a new 
creature. It requires the resurrection 


Believing that it is our destiny at some 


sible to conceive of. 


heavenly hosts ; it animates every being 
who loves righteousness and hates iniqui- 





A Narrative of Conversion. 


God were exceedingly vague and indis- 





state to one of peace and reconciliation! is so we can rejoice with thankfulness 


e 


a new channel. 


T have no doubt but 


I recollect distinctly the 
longing desire I felt from time to time to 

We are in character uncivilized, in| be free from sin, and for the blessed as- 
tastes uncultivated, and in manners un-| surance that I was in truth a child of 
practised, as compared with them. There} God. I thank God that he has now giv- 
is one point, and one only we may al-|en me that assurance, through the belief 
most say, where we can touch a sympa-| and confession that Christ is in my heart 
thetic chord with them. They have an|@ Savior from all sin. Condemnation has 
eterual purpose to improve, have the ‘ spir-| for many years ceased to trouble me, and 
it of improvement,’ and that spirit is} I have no difficulty in believing that ‘God 
given to us through the gospel. The|is just and the justifier of him that be- 
spirit of improvement animates all the|lieveth in Jesus.’ 





Thankfulness a Shelter from Evil. 
The art of vanishing has been much 
ty. This isa point of sympathy where upon my mind of late, and I have proved 
we already touch the inner circle, and in} that it is practicable to vanish out of the 
some degree are attractive to them. In| geyil’s sight, by turning to God with 
this spirit we have great reason to re-| thankfulness and praise. The devil knows 
joice. This spirit will lead us to love nothing about thankfulness, and when 
criticism. L. H. B. | we exercise it we escape out of his hands 
and are safe from his attacks. 

It was in the summer of 1831, during] thankful heart is also soft and loving, 
a season of great religious excitement in| attracting good spirits and the angels, 
the place and vicinity where I lived, that} while the grumbling, unthankful spirit 
I was first induced to seek earnestly the] is the very element that the devil delights 
salvation of my soul, Although I hadjin. He is a grumbler, as well as a 
been religiously educated, yet my ideas} murderer ; the more persons grumble: the 
of what I must do to secure the favor of| better mediums they are of his spirit. 
There is enough in the goodnessand love 
tinct. I had received the impression that|of God. to make all thankful and happy. 
a period of deep conviction, in which the} Whatever trials or temptations we may 
individual thusexercised would be brought} be called to pass through, we know (by 
to the borders of despair, must precede} faith in God’s word) that all things work 
conversion, and that the change from this|together for our good; and because it 


and gratitude to him that says, ‘whom 
I love I chasten,’ &, So, under the 
greatest trials there is no cause for un- 
thankfulness or grumbling. Besides the 
pleasure of living in a thankful, grate- 
ful state, out of the devil’s reach, it is an 
excellent soil to grow in and bring forth 
fruit unto God. ‘ God meeteth him that 
rejoiceth,’ and we may say, the devil find- 
eth him that grumbleth and is unthank- 
ful. But good is stronger than evil, and 
happy is he that hath found how to es- 
cape from it and to draw near unto God. 
Putney, Vermont. Cc. E. 





The Mammoth Burial Ground, 


We find in one of the Quarterly Review articles 
an interesting statement of facts about the remains 
of mammoths and elephants which are imbedded 
in vast quantities in the sands of the Arctic shores 
on the North of Siberia. Think of whole islands 
being formed of carcasses of these tropical animals, 
and of making a business of mining ivory out of 
the earth as we do rocks! How to account for 
these deposits in that region of almost eternal 
cold and ice, has been a much studied question 
with Geologists. We are pleased with the sim- 
plicity which, in the following extract from the 
article alluded to, refers this phenomenon to the 
agency of the flood. The Bible, it seems tous, 
furnishes a plausible if not the best solution of 
the mystery: 

There is another article of commerce of too in- 
teresting and curious a nature to be passed over 
—we allude to the enormous quantity of animal 
remains, and especially those of the mammoth, a 
species of elephant differing from those now exist- 
ing on our globe; the ivory of which, buried as it 
must have been for thousands of years, isas sound 
and perfect as that ome by the tusk of the liy- 
ing animal. The multitude of these huge remains, 
together with the bones of a great variety of other 
animals that are found along the northern shore of 
Siberia, and on the numerous islands of the Polar 
Ocean, buried in masses of ice, and in the frozen 
mud-banks of the rivers, near their mouths, is al- 
most beyond belief. The traveller here may in- 
deed say, in the words of our new Poetess ‘ V—-,’ 
‘I saw the old world’s white and wave-swept bones, 

A giant heap of creatures that had been ; 

Far and confus’d the broken skeletons 

Lay strewn beyond mine eye’s remotest ken.’ 

Hederstrom, who was ordered to visit the is- 
lands, of which New Siberia is one, situated between 
74 and 76 degrees of latitude, and opposite to the 
Cape Swatainos (or the Sacred Cape,) paid great 
attention to these remains. According to his ac- 
count, says Von Wrangell, these bunes or tusks are 
less large and heavy the further we advance towards 
the north, so that it is aware occurrence on the is- 
lands to meet with a tusk of more than three pood in 
weight, whereas on the continent, they are said often 
to weigh as much as twelve pood. [ That is from 
108 Ibs. to 432 ven! Tn quantity, however, these 
bones increase wonderfully to the northward, and, 
as Sannikow expresses himself, the whole soil of 
the first of the Lachow Islands appears to consist 
of them. For about eighty years the fur-hunters 
have every year brought large cargoes from tkis 
island, but as yet there is no sensible diminution 
of the stock. The tusks on the islands are also 
much more fresh and white than those of the con- 
tinent. A sand-bank on the western side was the 
most productive of all, and the fur-hunters main- 
tain, that when the sea recedes’ after a long cun- 
tinuance of easterly winds, a fresh supply of mam- 
moth-bones is always found to have been washed 
upon this bank, proceeding apparently from some 
vast store at the bottom of the sea. In addition 
to the mamntoth and those of common occurrence, 
we are told the remains of two other unknown an- 
imals are occasionally found along the shore of the 
Polar Ocean: one, supposed by Dr. Kyber, the nat- 
uralist, to be a species of rhinoceros, the other a 
reindeer. In the northern islands above mention- 
ed, Sanmkow, another Russian explorer, found the 
skulls and bones of horses, buffaloes, oxen and 
sheep, in such abundance, that these animals must 
formerly have lived there in large herds. At pres- 
ent, however. the icy wilderness produces nothing 
that could afford them nourishment, nor would 
they beable to endure theclimate. Sannikow con- 
cludes that a milder climate must formerly have 
prevailed here, and that these animals may there- 
fore have been contemporary with the mammoth, 
whose remains are fonnd in every part of the is- 
land. Another circumstance, whence he infers a 
change in the climate, is the frequent occurrence, 
here, as well as in the island of New Siberia, of 
large trees partially fossilized. 

That these animals may have been contempo- 
rary with the mammoth is exceedingly probable, 
but the large “ foesilized trees’ must have been, 
we presume, the production of a more remote era. 
But if those here mentioned, “required a milder 
climate,” how must it have fared with the ele- 
phant? This “ change of climate” has long been 
a questio verata, and various conjectures have 
been hazarded to account for the apparently re- 
cent and fresh appearance of the tusks of this 
animal,—so recent that the entire skeleton of one 
dug out of a mass of ice at the mouth of the 
Lena was sent to Petersburgh where it is still 
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dreserved in the Imperial Museum with the hair 


on the skin, a part of which was exhibited at the 
house of Sir Joseph Banks, in London. 

The fanciful Buffon was willing to suppose that 
the stroke of a comet might have dovenged the an- 
cient and mgienl structure of the earth, and pro- 
duced the order of things as we now find them. On 
the other hand, some philosophers (but not astrono- 
mers) have amused themselves with imagining 
that the poles of the earth have been shoved out of 
their former position, and have changed places with 
the equator. However, though some of our modern 
sages are hardy enough to deny the fact of a gene- 
ral deluge having taken place—it is a fact for which 
we have the clear and distinct authority of Scrip- 
ture, corroborated by the records or the traditions 
of all nations of antiquity, and further confirmed by 
the actual appearance of the surface of the earth it- 
self; and we venture to hold by the opinion that the 
flooded earth swept the remains in question away 
down with the departing waters to the places where 
they are now found. Cuvier agrees with De Luc 
and others, who maintain that the impulse of an 
ocean upturned from its bed, rolling impetuously 
over the land, carrying everything before it, might 
well be more than sufficient to roll the dead car- 
casses of the mammoth to the North Pole. 

The flood of water to the north is manifested by 
the slope of the earth’s surface towards that quar- 
ter, and the general direction of all the rivers which 
flow into the Polar Sea, in Asiatic Siberia and North 
America. Still there is a difficulty, more especially 
as regards the climate wherein the elephant is now 
found to exist; for the highest fountain heads of 
these rivers are notin a lower degree of latitude 
than 50 deg., about which the division of the waters 
commences on the northern side of the crossing 
ridge of mountains. This is a difficulty which our 
philosophy will not solve; but a firm reliance on the 
facts stated in the sacred Scriptures will: we are 
there told that ‘* all the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered—-and the mountains 
were covered. 


The Baron Cuvier, whose researches were pursued 
with a vigor and strength of mind that entitled the 
conclusions drawn from them to the greatest weight 
—satisfied himself that the flood of Noah, as de- 
scribed by Moses, took place about the time usually 
assigned—that is to say, from five to six thousand 
years ago; and he says of this great catastrophe, 
that in the northern regions it has left the carcasses 
of some large quadrupeds which the ice had arrested, 
and which are preserved, even unto this present 
day, with their skin, their hair, and their fiesh._— 
If they had not been frozen as soon as killed, they 
must quickly have been decomposed by putrefac- 
tion. 





The Last of the Knickerbockers. 

From the N. Y. Oorrespondence of the Boston Transcript. 

Passing up Broadway last week, I encountered 
near the Park, a figure which brought Rip Van 
Winkle’s experience vividly to mind. In the 
midst of the crowd of eager pedestrians, in ugly 
round and grim overcoats, shrieking newsboys, 
and feathered dames, moved a slender but hand- 
somely-formed man, with a gray beard, long and 
fluttering in the wind, a cocked hat, small clothes 
and buckled shoes. His dress fitted admirably, 
and was entirely black ; his expression benign 
and serene, his gait leisurely, and his bearing 
graceful. He looked every inch the old Knicker- 
bocker gentleman, and carried me back in fancy 
to the palmy reign of Von Twiller and Stuyve- 
sant. 

How vain and weary the impertinent bustle 
around must have seemed to his conservative 
mind! He threaded the crowd like a being of 
another sphere, as if a reanimated portion of a New 
Amsterdam scholar had stepped from its frame.— 
The sight was picturesque, refreshing and sugges- 
tive. TI learn that he is an apothecary, who keeps 
a little shop in the heart of what was once the 
fashionable region of the metropolis. Like good 
old Major Melville, who used to perambulate Bos- 
ton in our young days, he rejoices in the now al- 
most extinct title of the ‘ last of the cocked hats. 


The ancient-looking gentleman here referred to 
is undoubtedly our old acquaintance James Boyle, 
as the description tallies very accurately with the 
present costume and appearance of the latter, as 
we have seen him moving sedately through the 
throngs of Broadway. 





Clock Making. 


More than one half of the clocks now in use 
throughout the world, (we learn from the Tri- 
bune.) are manufactured in the little state of Con- 
necticut—the towns of New Haven, Bristol and 
Plymouth being foremost in the business. A 
single company founded in 1844 by Mr. Jerome, 
the present Mayor of New Haven, carries on three 
factories, and employs over 500 hands. 200,000 
clocks are made by this company per year—aver- 
aging between seven and eight hundred a day.— 
Fifty different varieties are manufactured, ranging 
in the wholesale price from $10 to $100 per dozen. 








New Associative ENTERPRISE.—An associa- 
tion under. the title of ‘The Indiana Kansas In- 
dustrial and Literary Association,’ has been 
formed at Dublin, Indiana. The objects are: 
1 To secure a territory sufficiently large fora 
home and a farm for each family. 2. To furnish 
buildings and machinery for the different mechan- 
ical and manufacturing pursuits of the Company. 
3. To establish a Manual Labor Schocl, open to 
all, where students can pay their expenses by 
their daily labor. 4. To erect suitable buildings 
for meetings, lyceums, and the general purposes 
of the Association, in pursuance of the plans of 
the Society. Families will go on to Kansas as rap- 
idly as tenements can be provided for their ac- 
commodation when they arrive there. It is ex- 
pected that five hundred will remove at an early 
day.— Tribune. 
————_—_————— 

LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—F. M. 





Franks; J. A. Clay ; J. Kinsley; L. Wilcox. 
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